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ntroducing our 
Vice Deans 


Panorama 18 months ago. I truly enjoy sharing with you many of the 

accomplishments that are taking place in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, and I expect to do so again in the near future. From now on, I 
will share this space with our Vice Deans, who will bring you news from 
their respective areas of responsibility. This issue, I am pleased to intro- 
duce Dr. Robert Kilgour, Vice-Dean of Student Affairs. In the meantime, I 
encourage you to keep in touch with me at martin.singer@concordia.ca, 


Woe Se 


Martin Singer, Dean 
Faculty of Arts & Science 


I has been a real pleasure communicating with you since we launched 





n March of last year, Concordia University and the Quebec 
Government entered into an agreement under which Concordia must 
increase the graduation rate of its students, in every Faculty and 
every sector. As a result, the Faculty of Arts and Science is current- 
ly tracking the performance of its students in an effort to determine why 
some leave the university while others stay. 

Most believe that failed students make up the largest percentage of those 
who leave the university. Collectively, more students leave because of 
financial or family matters, lack of self-directed academic goals and objec- 
tives, poor academic program selection, and the feeling of being "discon- 
nected" from the university community. 
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Student support programs and services have contributed tremendously 
to the retention of students, and our student affairs office provides an inlet 
for students who have experienced academic difficulty. However, we must 
also rely more on our academic resources, including our academic advi- 
sors and faculty. 

We must be particularly sensitive to the academic needs of our students, 
especially those in their first year. We must be creative with our curricu- 
lum development, offering innovative programs that will attract students 
with broad academic interests. And we must have a curriculum that will 
better prepare international students for their Concordia experience. 


Robert Kilgour, Vice-Dean, Student Affairs 


Faculty of Arts & Science 


Cover photo by Andrew Dobrowolskyj: Christine DeWolf, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Chemistry and Biochemistry (see story, page 3) 
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Faculty members focus on cutting-edge research 





son. And having spent a good portion of her graduate-school 
years exploring surface active agents — the basic molecule in 
soaps, shampoos and detergents — she figures that she could have landed a 
high-paying job as an industrial chemist with any of the world’s leading 
soap manufacturers. 

But when it came time to choose a career path, DeWolf headed for the 
halls of academia, convinced that the benefits of having a flexible, self- 
directed research career would far outweigh the more lucrative opportuni- 
ties offered in the private sector, where the need for robust product 
pipelines and satisfied shareholders often dictates research priorities. 

“Tt’s the flexibility of academic research that really appealed to me,” 
says DeWolf, now in her second year as an Assistant Professor at 
Concordia University’s Department of Chemistry and Biochemistry. “In 
industry, if you come across something of interest that is not relevant to 
product development, you don't have the opportunity to change direction 
and follow a new thread. 

“Here at Concordia, I am able to do research which is relevant to indus- 
try, but I can also step back and take a more fundamental approach to sci- 
ence without having to focus exclusively on product development.” 

Although Concordia has a long tradition of research and discovery, 
things have accelerated in the last five years, sparked in part by the hiring 
of a new generation of faculty members — most of whom are fresh out of 
graduate school and eager to pursue their research interests. 

All told, Concordia faculty members attracted $24 million worth of 
external research funding last year, including individual investigators’ 
grants and money for infrastructure — a 63 per cent increase from just 
three years ago. Professors in the Faculty of Arts and Science accounted 
for nearly $14 million, or 58 per cent, of that total. 

“Tt’s a tremendous increase and it’s been spread out in departments 
across the Faculty,” says John Capobianco, Vice-Dean of Research and 
International Relations in the Faculty of Arts and Science. “We have a 
core of established faculty members who are very active in research, but 
now there is a real enthusiasm among our new faculty members, all of 
whom are excited about research and who want to keep the ball rolling.” 

Concordia’s researchers generally rely on three major granting agencies 
for financial support, each of which falls under the auspices of the federal 
government — the Natural Sciences and Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC) and the Social Sciences and Humanities Research Council 
(SSHRC), which are part of the Ministry of Industry, and the Canadian 
Institutes of Health Research, which falls under the banner of the federal 
Health Ministry. 


Cr DeWolf likes a good bar of soap as much as the next per- 


(see Under a microscope, page 16 and Something old... pages 4 and 5) 






DeWolf: the right chemistry 
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Here at Concordia, 
Tam able to do 
research which is 
relevant to industry, 
but I can also step 
back and take a more 
fundamental approach 
to science without 
having to focus 
exclusively on product 

development. 
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A new look at world's oldest professi 


Montreal’s red-light district or responding to classified ads from 
voluptuous blondes. Then again, Fran Shaver has never been your 
typical Sociology professor either. 

A Canadian pioneer in the study of prostitution, the Concordia 
University professor is embarking upon her largest research project yet; 
thanks to a $325,000 grant from the Social Sciences and Humanities 
Research Council of Canada (SSHRC), Shaver and two colleagues from 
the University of Windsor are exploring whether Canada’s legal system, 
which outlaws the public sale of sex, is detrimental to the health and safe- 
ty of the country’s sex workers. 

The crux of the research centers around interviews with street prosti- 
tutes, exotic dancers and escorts in Montreal and Toronto. Shaver and her 
colleagues also plan to speak with the strip-club managers and escort 
agency owners who hire sex workers, and the police who arrest them. 

“People have been quite receptive to us,” Shaver says. “In many cases, 
they feel that the legislation is outdated and needs to be changed.” 

Shaver’s longstanding interest in the plight of sex workers is fanned by 
¢ ¢ statistics that portray prostitution as one of Canada’s most dangerous 

lines of work. More than 120 prostitutes have been murdered or have 
Th 4 gone missing from Canadian streets in the last decade. 
ere San enOmmous Although Shaver says she is in favour of laws protecting prostitutes 
reluctance on the part from physical and sexual abuse, she says that Canada’s stance towards 
of the public to view prostitution may be harmful to sex workers because it prevents them from 
sex work as another using legal recourse to fight for more secure working conditions and ade- 
i 5 quate health and social services. The research team plans to investigate 
service industry. everything from health and social service policies to employee legislation 
4 4 and municipal bylaws. 

“The conditions for sex workers are often abhorrent, starting with the 
coercion and the assaults that take place, but laws already exist to handle 
the intolerable aspects of the work,” she says. “We need to adopt a differ- 
ent approach to prostitution, one where it is not viewed as criminal.” 

Once their research is complete, Shaver and her colleagues plan to pres- 
ent their findings to politicians and other policy makers. Shaver, though, 
doubts whether her work will result in any major shift in the Canadian 
public's attitude towards prostitution. 

“Tt’s encouraging to look at the strides that have been made in gay and 
lesbian rights and among the anti-smoking coalitions,” she says. “But 
there’s an enormous reluctance on the part of the public to view sex work 
as another service industry.” 

The researchers also plan to use their information to publish pamphlets 
that help sex workers identify dangerous situations, lobby for better work- 
ing conditions and gain access to health and social services. 
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T« not every day that you find grandmothers walking the streets of 
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and something new 


Genetic advances may lead to environmental gair 











or a pulp-and-paper company producing white paper without bleach 

or other chemicals that damage the environment. 

Fantasy, you say. Perhaps not for much longer, thanks to the incredible 
advances in the field of genomics, a relatively new area of research that is 
enabling scientists to decode the genetic make-up of any living organism 
— from human being to bacterial spore — and pinpoint the role of each of 
its estimated 5,000 to 40,000 genes. 

“With this genetic technology, we can literally leapfrog over hundreds of 
years of human work,” exclaims Adrian Tsang, a professor in Concordia 
University’s Department of Biology and founding director of the universi- 
ty’s Centre for Structural and Functional Genomics. 

The three-year-old Centre, established with grants from the Canadian 
Foundation for Innovation and BioChem Pharma, is the home base for 10 
faculty members and about 50 graduate students and post-doctoral fellows 
from the fields of Biology, Chemistry and Computer Science. 

While much attention has been focused on the Human Genome Project 
— an international effort to construct a detailed map of human genes — 
researchers at Concordia’s Genomics Centre are using genetic information 
to help the agricultural and industrial sectors boost production while curb- 
ing damage to the environment. 

Under one project, headed by professor Patrick Gulick, researchers are 
using sequencing and “gene-chip” equipment to build a genetic model of 


[em a field of wheat that could withstand Canada’s frosty winters, 


Concordia scientists 
are using new genetic 
information to help 


a species of wheat. By exposing the wheat to cold temperatures, they hope : the agricultural and 
to identify which of the wheat’s genes contains properties that enable it to industrial sectors boost 
withstand frost. Scientists hope one day to build a new strain of wheat production while 
that can withstand Canada’s cold winters. curbing damage to the 


Researchers are also looking for biological alternatives for the pulp-and- 
paper industry, which uses large amounts of bleach to produce white 
paper. Scientists already know that the whitening process begins in the 
environment, when a certain species of fungi chews away at the gummy 
materials that give a tree its brown texture. By studying the genetic make- 
up of these fungi — and by figuring out which of its genes triggers the 
chewing process — scientists hope to produce potent natural compounds 
that can be used to whiten paper without damaging the environment. 

Funding for the $11.3-million projects comes from government coffers, via 
Genome Canada and its regional centre, Genome Québec. Tsang says the 
projects represent excellent examples of industry, academia and the govern- 
ment coming together to clean up Canada’s environment while supporting 
industries that are vital to the country's economy. “The pulp and paper 
industry employs 70,000 Canadians and exports $17 billion of merchandise 
each year,” he says. “But they produce 30 million tons of paper a year, and 
right now, each ton of paper produces 150 kilograms of pollutants.” 


environment. 
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King: ruling the book charts 


King insists that 
none of his book's 
unsavoury characters 
are based on real-life 
university types in 
Montreal. “As far 
as I know,” he says, 
“universities are 
peaceful places where 
people tend to kill only 
with words.” 
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ove over, Stephen 


Concordia graduate Richard King joins the ranks 
of best-selling mystery novelists 


department was not filled with murder, deceit and high-octane 

uspense. King’s four years at Sir George Williams University in 
the late 1960s came and went in relative calm, culminating with a 
Bachelor's degree in 1970. 

But when King sat down to pen his first who-dunnit mystery novel, 
That Sleep of Death, he chose to set the tale in a fictitious History depart- 
ment, complete with office romance, envious colleagues, rumours of pla- 
giarism and, ultimately, death. The murder victim, who is bludgeoned to 
death in the second chapter, is a History professor. The list of suspects 
includes fellow professors, a pair of graduate students, a dean and a 
departmental secretary — each of whom has a closet full of skeletons. 

King, of course, is quick to insist that none of his book’s unsavoury 
characters are based on real-life university types in Montreal, “As far as I 
know,” he says, “universities are peaceful places where people tend to kill 
only with words.” 

King’s 304-page novel, published by the Dundurn Group of Toronto, 
has been well-received since its release in late June, thanks in part to 
media reports and favourable book reviews in several Montreal newspa- 
pers. The book spent six weeks on The Montreal Gazette's best-seller list 
and is being sold at Costco warehouses across Canada — which certainly 
bodes well for sales. 

“The book seems to have struck a chord in Montreal,” said King. “It’s 
surprised me and pleased me.” 

King, a Montreal native, is no stranger to tracking book sales; he has 
spent his entire career in the industry, including 20 years as co-owner of 
the Paragraphe bookshop in downtown Montreal. Although he and his 
partner sold their shop to the Archambault chain two years ago, King has 
stayed on as the company’s director of operations. 

A voracious reader who has had the chance to hobnob with some of 
Canada’s top writers and publishers, King says he had dreamed of writing 
a mystery novel ever since he was in high school. “It was an odd thing to 
want to do,” he says, “but I've been a fan of mysteries since I read the 
Hardy Boys as a kid.” 

But aside from the words of congratulations from friends and store 
patrons, King says his life has changed little. Despite the early success of 
his novel, there have been no impromptu autograph sessions and certainly 
no lucrative paydays. 

“With the exception of Margaret Atwood, no Canadian writer that I 
know of is recognized on the street,” he says. “The changes in my life 
have been more abstract, like a sense of satisfaction and a sense of accom- 
plishment.” 


R= assured, Richard King’s real-life stay at a university’s History 


eligious awakening 


New theology program retrains school animators 






year ago, Catherine Cherry knew very little about the religious 
Ames of Buddhism or Islam. But when the Quebec govern- 

ment reshaped her job description in its bid to expand moral and 
religious instruction beyond Christianity, she had no choice but to bone 
up on some of the world’s major religions and spiritual movements. 

Enter Concordia University’s Department of Theological Studies, which 
last year began offering a series of courses in religious diversity and plural- 
ism. The program is designed specifically for Quebec’s English-speaking 
spiritual community animators, who are responsible for promoting the 
spiritual needs of the province’s primary and high school students. 

The program was sparked by drastic changes introduced two years ago to 
the provincial code governing religious instruction in public schools. Instead 
of favouring programs rooted in Christian beliefs, the new model is more 
inclusive and embraces religious pluralism and tolerance. It is intended to be 
more reflective of Quebec’s demographics in the 21st century. 

“Tt’s a whole new experience for us,” says Cherry, spiritual community 
animator at Lauren Hill Academy, where the student body represents 60 
ethnic backgrounds. “But if we want to do our jobs well and with respect, 
we have a lot to learn.” 

In addition to learning about the need to promote tolerance and ethnic 
diversity, the course participants are also exposed to many religions, as 
well as native traditions and eco-theology. In one course, Religious 
Pluralism in a Secular Culture, students are taken by bus to visit various 
places of worship, including a mosque, a synagogue and a Hindu temple. 

“Tt’s nourishing to get into the mindset of Sikhs and Buddhists and the 
followers of other faiths,” says Mike Shaw, a Catholic priest and spiritual 
animator at two schools in the English Montreal School Board. “If we 
can get the role of spiritual community animator right, I think it can be a 
real boon to Quebec and an incredible way to bring forth the traditions of 
different people.” 

“Tf we are going to be true citizens living together, then we need to 
develop an understanding and a respect for other beliefs,” adds Pamela 
Bright, Chair of Concordia’s Department of Theological Studies and one 
of the architects of the University’s program. “It’s a necessary part of 
education in a cosmopolitan world.” 

The courses do not include traditional quizzes and final exams. Instead, 
the animators are required to return to their schools and embark upon 
projects which promote religious diversity. For Cherry, that meant creating 
an interfaith garden on Lauren Hill’s junior campus, featuring plants and 
flowers from every Canadian province and many parts of the world. 

“In the end, it will enrich the educational experience of all of our stu- 
dents by allowing them to celebrate their faiths,” she says. 
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Andrew Dobrowolskyj 


Cherry: celebrating diversity 


If we are going to be 
true citizens living 
together, then we 
need to develop an 
understanding and a 
respect for other beliefs. 
It’s a necessary part 
of education ina 
cosmopolitan world. 
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Congratulations to the 18 faculty ing committee, reports that the group ith a tap of the head and a shake of the hand, the 
peda members who were recently promoted _ has managed to secure $10,000 in Faculty of Arts and Science bade farewell in June to 
esi aa a ai to Full Professor. They are: Vered donations, which will enable it to many of the 1,597 students who made up the Class of 
Imagine; sven te Amit (Sociology and Anthropology), award two prizes a year of $250 each Spring 2002. The ceremony took place at Montreal’s Molson 
proliferation of Christian Belzil (Economics), Pamela _to top students in Concordia’s Centre. Among the graduating class were 1,355 students who 
construction workers Bright (Theological Studies), Maurice — Translation Co-op program. received Bachelor's or Baccalaureate degrees, 123 who received 
and heavy machinery Charland (Communication Studies), Master's or Magesteriate degrees, and 20 who completed 
scattered pennies te Claire Cupples (Biology), José Garrido Professor Kurt Jonassohn (Sociology Doctorates. Fifty-eight students completed undergraduate certifi- 
construction site, but (Mathematics and Statistics), Danielle and Anthropology) has established an cates and 41 received graduate diplomas. 
the opening of the Gauvreau (Sociology and endowment fund, called the Jonassohn Fora Moaad 
Loyola Science Anthropology), David Greene Genocide Collection, in memory of straight year, the 
Complex is less than (Geography), Marcus Lawrence his parents, Richard and Frieda graduating lass 
one year away. (Chemistry and Biochemistry), Lucie Jonassohn, who perished in the was overwhelmingly female; 1,037 
The $85-million com- Lequin (Etudes frangaises), Raymond Holocaust 60 years ago. The fund will sb 
‘F . yma 2 i i women, or 65 per cent, were women. 
plex remains on sched- Le Van Mao (Chemistry and finance the collection of materials Ree srg i 2 
P : : ‘ while there were 560 men, 
ule; departments and Biochemistry), Greg Nielsen needed for the comparative study of fees 7 es 
; : Sociol 1 Anthropology) senocide at Concordia’s Montreal The Faculty of Arts and Science also 
research units are expected to begin taking occupancy next summer, with the first of (Sociology and Anthropology), genocide at Concordia’s Montrea 





bestowed Honourary Degrees on two lit- 
erary giants — Algerian author Assia 










classes set to be welcomed in September, 2003. Michael Oppenheim (Religion), Balbir _Institute for Genocide and Human 
Sahni (Economics), Reeta Tremblay Rights Studies Dr. Jonassohn is co- : 
(Political Science), Adrian Tsang director of the Institute (see the feature Djebar (left photo, in the centre), a pro- 
(Biology), John Zacharias article, page 12). lific novelist and playwright whose 
(Geography), and Vladimir Zeman works have promoted feminism, political change and rebellion against patriarchy, and 
(Philosophy). Concordia graduate John Klironomos Irish poet Seamus Heaney (top right), who is considered by many to be the greatest Irish 
(Biology), now an Associate Professor poet of the last half-century. Heaney was awarded the 1995 Nobel Prize for Literature. 
Randy Swedburg (Applied Human in Botany at the University of Guelph, The Faculty bestows honourary degrees on individuals who have made outstanding con- 
Sciences) recently received a presti- was featured in several Canadian tributions to society and who best exemplify the qualities of a role model. 
gious Honour Award from the newspapers after having his research 
American Alliance for Health, work published in the scientific journal 
Physical Education, Recreation and Nature. His experiments, which 
Dance in recognition of his outstand- _ explore crop and plant rotation, have 
ing contributions over a 37-year career _ been described as “elegant” and 


as a teacher, administrator, author and “remarkable” and are expected to have 
speaker. Dr. Swedburg has made par- groundbreaking implications for the M 


Workers spent the past summer completing the installa- 
tion of the plumbing, electrical and ventilation systems, 
including the construction of a mechanical penthouse atop 
the roof, which will house the machines needed to control 
the building’s temperature and humidity levels. The con- 
struction crew was also readying the building for its glass 
curtain wall — or exterior shell — which is expected to be 
installed this fall. 











Once complete, the 
Loyola Science 
Complex will house 
the Departments of 
Biology, Chemistry 
and Biochemistry, 
Exercise Science, 
Physics and a major 
component of 
Psychology, as well 
as Science College, 
the Centre for Structural and Functional 
Gemomics, the Centre for Studies in Behavioural 
Neurobiology and several smaller research centres 
and support facilities. 

To see continually updated video footage of the 
project, visit the Concordia Buildings web site at 
http://buildings.concordia.ca. 

















‘artin Singer, Dean of the Faculty of 
Arts and Science, represented 
Concordia University at the Seven 
Generations Aboriginal Business Intelligence 
luncheon, which took place in Toronto in June. 
The luncheon was hosted by The Bank of 
Montreal and the Canadian Council for 
Aboriginal Business. Dr. Singer also met with 
Ron Jamieson, the Bank of Montreal's Senior 


ticularly significant contributions to agricultural sector. 
the area of learning for older adults. 
He has served as President of the The Institute for Quebec and Canadian 
American Association for Leisure and —_ Jewish Studies hosted a book launch 
Recreation and as a Senior Charter and art exhibit in May to celebrate the 
Fellow of the American Leisure publication of Afterimage: Evocations 
Academy. of the Holocaust in Contemporary 
Arts and Literature, a book edited by 
Efforts to establish a memorial award Loren Lerner, an Associate Professor Vice-President of Aboriginal Banking, to discuss 
in honour of the late Deirdre Annis of Art History in Concordia’s Faculty the Faculty of Arts and Science's long tradition of 
Mark, a part-time instructor in of Fine Arts. Proceeds of the sale of partnerships with Canada's Aboriginal communities. In this photo, Dean Singer (centre) is 
Concordia University’s Translation the book will go to support the expan- seen with Anthony Comper (left), Chairman and Chief Executive Officer of the Bank of 
Studies program, have succeeded. Lou __ sion of the Montreal Holocaust Montreal, and Chanze Gamble, Senior Director of Business Development for the Canadian 
Nelson, who headed up the fundrais- Memorial Centre. Council for Aboriginal Business. 
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owering the drop-out rate 


I student enrolment figures are any indication, Concordia _time students after their first year of study represents a loss of 


University officials need not worry too much about $6 million in government grants and tuition. 
attracting new students. Thanks to two straight years of Interestingly, academic failure accounts for only about 20 
strong enrolments, the University boasts the largest student per cent of all drop-outs, says Cameron Tilson, coordinator of 
body in its history. the Arts and Science Retention Project. In fact, a large num- 
But it is one thing to bring students onto ber of drop-outs had a grade point average of 
campus. It’s quite another thing to keep 3.00 or higher. 
them, studies of student attrition and drop- “Retention is everybody’s business — it is 
out rates continue to reveal. not the sole responsibility of academic advi- 
In fact, a recent study shows that about one sors and student service personnel,” Tilson 
in four students who enroll in Concordia’s Academic failure told about 100 Concordia staff and faculty 
Faculty of Arts and Science does not return members, who gathered in May for a one-day 
for a second year. Furthermore, only 62 per accounts for only 20 conference on student enrolment. 
cent of full-time students at Concordia per cent of all drop- “More and more evidence suggests that 


remain on campus until graduation. ts. A b f what happens in the classroom can greatly 
Although those figures are similar to Outs: are e Ue. influence student retention. Therefore, the 
American averages, they are particularly wor- drop-outs have a GPA design of effective retention strategies must 


risome for Concordia, given the Quebec gov- over 3.00. include an examination of the teaching and 
ernment’s decision to press universities to learning process.” 
lower their drop-out rates. Concordia has The Faculty of Arts and Science is consid- 
promised to raise its graduation rate to 80 per ering a number of concrete measures to stem 
cent by 2009-10, under the terms of a per- the flow of students, including improved 
formance contract it signed with the govern- counseling and development support, more 
ment last year. comprehensive orientation sessions for first-year students, and 
A high student drop-out rate also has severe financial impli- an increase in the number of loans and bursaries available to 
cations for Concordia; a loss of the equivalent of 400 full- students with financial difficulties. 







‘artin Singer, Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science, 
M several days in Hong Kong and mainland China 

in May, representing Concordia University at several 
events. Dr. Singer was part of a delegation led by Dr. Frederick 
Lowy, Rector of Concordia. They met with supporters and patrons 
of the Concordia Hong Kong Foundation and signed an imple- 
mentation agreement with the City University of Hong Kong. 
They also visited Nanjing, on the Chinese mainland, where they 
participated in the 100th anniversary celebrations of Southeast 
University, an institution with which Concordia has a long tradi- 
tion of cooperation. In photo (from left): Dr. William Yip, president of the Concordia Hong Kong Foundation, Alex Y.W. Lui, 
Dr. Lowy, Lui Che Woo, patron of the Foundation, Dr. Singer and Dr. Nabil Esmail, Dean of Concordia’s Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer Science. 

















lending academia’s traditional black gradu- 
B ation robes with their community's tradi- 

tional feathers, 16 Mohawk students parad- 
ed in front of proud friends and family members 
last May in a moving ceremony marking their 
graduation from Concordia University’s Certificate 
in Aboriginal Community Service. The ceremony 
took place at the Knights of Columbus Hall in 
Kahnawake. 

The graduating class featured 14 students from 
Kahnawake and two from Kanesatake — the two 
Mohawk communities in the Montreal area. 

Most of the students already work in the field of 
community service, but for many the Concordia 
program was their first opportunity to receive for- 
mal training. The 39-credit certificate, which took 
three years to complete, was modeled after the com- 
munity service certificate program currently offered 
by Concordia’s Department of Applied Human 
Sciences. It had a specific focus on aboriginal con- 
cerns. 

The Department of Applied Human Sciences is 
currently offering a similar Certificate, this one in 
Family Life Education, to members of the Cree 
communities in Quebec's James Bay region. 
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jhainan rights issues 


‘ost academic scholars relish the thought of adding new materi- 
M: to their field of study. Not the professors and students at 

Concordia University’s Montreal Institute for Genocide and 
Human Rights Studies, where the focus is on mass murder and ethnic 
cleansing. 

But the unrelenting pace at which ethnically-driven slaughter continues 
to occur only serves to highlight the importance of the work taking place 
in the field. 

“We need to educate the public that, 60 years after the Holocaust, geno- 
cide is alive and well,” says Frank Chalk, co-director of the Institute along 
with Kurt Jonassohn. 

Although the Institute was officially founded in 1986, Chalk and 
Jonassohn began discussing the idea of setting up a research centre devot- 
ed to the study of genocide a few years earlier, when they teamed up to 
teach a course at Concordia on the history and sociology of genocide. 
Their initial objective was to trace the history of genocide to biblical 
times, with an emphasis on understanding what drove the perpetrators to 
commit their heinous crimes. It was while attempting to collect informa- 
tion for their lectures that the pair realized that very little material on the 
subject existed, and that establishing a research centre might prove to be a 
worthwhile venture. 

“In sociology, there had been an explosion of courses on social 
deviance, but not the one form of deviance that had taken the most lives 
— genocide,” says Chalk, the historian. 


Jonassohn & Chalk: genocide scholars 


Scholars have made 
great strides in 
understanding the 
roots of genocide and 
even developed a 


typology that is “And genocide had never been a part of history courses,” adds 
alarmingly accurate at Jonassohn, the sociologist. “Historians talk about wars and conquests and 
Spel + cities being destroyed, but they never mention the people getting killed.” 
predicting Chan seifn Today, the Institute serves as a home for scholars working in the field of 
of ethnically-driven genocide studies. It offers courses on the subject, maintains a collection of 
slaughter. books and documents, and hosts bi-weekly workshops on issues pertaining 


to genocide, war crimes and human rights. The Institute attracts faculty, 
students and outside visitors from the fields of history, political science, 
geography, sociology and law, among others. 

But while the Institute’s scholars have made great strides in understand- 
ing some of the roots of genocide, even going so far as to develop a typol- 
ogy that is alarmingly accurate at predicting campaigns of ethnically-driv- 
en murder, they have yet to accomplish their loftiest goal — the elimina- 
tion of racial persecution. 

Instead, Chalk and Jonassohn say they have become increasingly frus- 
trated by what they say is a reluctance on the part of Western leaders to 
intervene in impending genocides. They point to the well-documented 
case of Rwanda, where the United Nations was alerted to the growing 

(see Exploring hatred, page 16) 
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ords of war 


German professor penetrates the murky 
world of Nazi language 






Karin Doerr says she grew up knowing little about the war-time 
atrocities perpetrated by her country’s Nazi regime. It was only 
after moving to Canada in the 1970s that she learned of the full extent of 
the Nazi plan to rid Europe of its Jewish population. 

“As you grow up, questions start to be asked of you and an awareness 
grows,” says Doerr, who is not Jewish. “I realized that there was a terrible 
gap in my knowledge.” 

So although she had already completed her PhD in German literature 
and had begun teaching classes at Concordia University, Doerr immersed 
herself in books about the Third Reich, with a particular focus on the 
Holocaust. “I called it my own private PhD,” she says. 

Since then, she has focused her research efforts on the Nazi regime, 
using her penchant for language to explore in detail how the Nazis used, 
misused and invented language in an attempt to invoke feelings of pride 


L= most children who were born and raised in post-war Germany, 


Doerr: a window on Na: 


and racial superiority among the German masses and to denigrate Jews ¢ ¢ 
and other victims of racial persecution. 

Doerr’s latest work, Nazi Deutsch Nazi German: An English Lexicon I want my students to 
of the Language of the Third Reich, is believed to be the first dictionary be able to recognize 


published in English to feature a comprehensive list of words and expres- zi 
sions invented by the Nazis. how all actions, even 

She and co-author Robert Michael, a Holocaust expert who teaches the misuse of language 
European history at the University of Massachusetts, managed to come can sometimes lead to 
up with about 6,500 words and expressions that were oct or hed their or facilitate 
meanings changed to suit the Nazis’ needs. The word ‘entlassen’, for ‘ 
instance, which means “to dismiss”, was used as a euphemism for the disastrous results. 
murder of Jews. The word ‘umsiedlung’, which literally means “resettle- 4 4 
ment”, referred to the deportation of Jews to ghettoes and death camps. 

The lexicon “is Nazi history in a nutshell,” says Doerr, who gleaned her 
information from Nazi-era documents, books on the Holocaust and inter- 
views with survivors. “I want my students to be able to recognize how all 
actions, even the misuse of language, can sometimes lead to or facilitate 
disastrous results.” 

Although Doerr’s work has been well received and appreciated by the 
Jewish community, she says she has had less success with the German 
academic community in Canada, where some view her work in exposing 
Nazi war crimes as something best left unexplored. And she receives little 
cooperation from Germans, who are reluctant to talk about their war-time 
experiences. 

“Tt’s like a wall,” she explains. “People say they don’t remember what 
happened or that they don’t know what you're talking about.” 
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he ABCs of teaching 


TESL students gain experience teaching 
English to immigrants 















d ‘atalie Fax figured that her first year as a Concordia University 
\ student would be relatively uneventful. She never imagined that 
by the end of the year she would have played a critical role in the 
lives of so many new immigrants to Canada. 

But there was Fax, a first-year student at Concordia’s Centre for the 
= Teaching of English as a Second Language (TESL), leading a small group 
| of immigrant women through an oral conversation class on a weekday 
morning last spring. The setting was the Tyndale-St. Georges Community 
Centre in Montreal's Little Burgundy neighbourhood, which has been 
offering English classes for nearly 20 years. 

Like all first-year TESL students at Concordia, Fax spent several weeks 
at the centre, where new arrivals to Montreal learn oral and written 
English in a bid to improve their standing in Canada. Unable to afford the 
high cost of private language instruction, Tyndale’s members pay $65 for 
a 13-week English class — or about 62 cents an hour. About 600 people 
sign up for the classes each year. 

In return, Concordia’s student-teachers get three course credits, as well 
as invaluable practice in front of a classroom of motivated students. 

“Tt’s an excellent ice breaker,” says Fax. “I feel like I’m getting better 
and better with every half-hour that I teach.” 

In order to receive their Quebec teaching licences, all TESL students in 
the province are required to spend 700 hours teaching in elementary and 
high school classrooms before they graduate. And while their time at 
Tyndale does not count towards that requirement, it does prepare them 
for what lies ahead. 

“It’s a great first experience for student-teachers,” says Eowyn Crisfield, 
a graduate of Concordia’s TESL program. “Because it’s a class of moti- 
vated adults, you can really concentrate on developing lesson plans and 
refining your teaching techniques without having to deal with the disci- 
pline issues that you find in a regular school.” 

At Tyndale, the student-teachers usually work together in tag teams of 
four, teaching 30 minutes of each two-hour class. They are supervised by 
TESL faculty members and graduate students, who sit in the back of the 
classes and evaluate their performances. 

Marline Horst, an Assistant Professor at the TESL Centre, says it is 
astonishing to see how quickly her students progress over the course of 
the 13-week semesters. 

“Tt’s a quantum leap,” she says “They go from being petrified to stand 
in front of a class to complete confidence. When you speak to teachers at 
the primary and secondary schools in Quebec, you get the sense that they 
want Concordia trainees in their classrooms because they are the most 
ready to teach.” 
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It’s a great first 
experience for student- 
teachers. You can 
really concentrate on 
developing lesson 
plans and refining 
your teaching 
techniques. 
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Mon premier choix ! 





Choisir d'étudier en anglais a 
‘Université Concordia est la 
meilleure décision que j'aie jamais 
orise. Méme si j'ai da redoubler 
mes efforts, j'en ai vite tiré profit. 
Je me suis rendu compte que le 
marché privilégie nettement les 
ersonnes qui ont fait leurs études 
dans les deux langues officielles. 


Comme plusieurs de mes pro- 





esseurs et étudiants de ma classe 
étaient francophones, cela m’a 
donné confiance et m’a permis de 


me sentir 4 l’aise. 
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Under a microscope 
(continued from page 3) 


“The federal government has targeted research as a key pri- 
ority,” says Benoit Morin, Director of Research Services at 


Concordia. “They want to make sure that Canada becomes a 5 


force to be reckoned with in research.” 

Grants range from $15,000 to several hundred thousand 
dollars a year and are usually renewable for two or three addi 
tional years. Researchers use the money to hire graduate stu- 
dents, buy equipment and cover the costs of their fieldwork. 

Professors at Quebec's universities can also turn to one of 
several provincial granting agencies, including one program 
which earmarks money for newly-hired faculty members. 

Applications for external funding are reviewed by commit- 
tees made up of experts in each respective field. They take 
into account the merits of each research proposal, the track 
record of the applicants and, increasingly, the potential for 
including students and post-doctoral fellows in the project. 

“The training of qualified people is quite an important fac- 
tor,” says Isabelle Blain, Vice President of Research Grants 
and Scholarships at NSERC. “We want today’s researchers to 
train the next generation of researchers.” 

In addition to encouraging its professors to compete for 
external research grants, Concordia also divvied up $1.7 mil- 
lion worth of internal funding among its faculty members last 
year — grants that generally took the form of seed money for 
newly-hired professors who had yet to establish strong 
research profiles. 

The money, coupled with reduced teaching loads for newly- 
hired faculty members, enables professors to plunge into their 
research projects the moment they arrive at Concordia, says 
Vice-Dean Capobianco. 

And whether it’s sociologists studying the impact of 
Canada’s prostitution laws (see story, page 4) or chemists and 
biologists using the latest gene-sequencing technologies to 
revamp Canada’s industrial landscape (see story, page 5), 
there is little doubt that a strong research profile has enor- 
mous benefits for a university, starting with the institution's 
ability to attract top students and other faculty members. 

“If you have innovative and cutting-edge research taking 
place at your university, then you will attract star students 
who want to work with the best,” says Joanne Beaudoin, 
administrative director of Concordia’s School of Graduate 
Studies. “That, in turn, spills over to the undergraduate 
level.” 





Exploring hatred 


e (continued from page 12) 
° 


. campaign of terror against the country’s Tutsis and moderate 
e Hutus, yet failed to intervene. 

e “Conferences and workshops don’t stop genocide,” says 

z Chalk. “What can stop genocide is the public mobilizing 

e itself to reward politicians who prevent it and punish those 

$ who don't.” 

* Yet not all has been for naught. The pair say they are heart- 
e ened by the legions of university students who flock to their 
$ courses, including many students who come from ethnic 

$ groups that have never experienced genocide. 

e “Young people today care about human rights,” Chalk says, 
$ by way of explanation. 

e And whereas they once directed the world’s only Institute 

4 of Genocide Studies, Chalk and Jonassohn have since wit- 

$ nessed a proliferation of similar institutes, particularly in the 
e United States and Europe. 

$ “I think there has been an increase in interest in human 

‘ rights,” says Jonassohn. “And as a result, human life has 
« become more valuable.” 
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